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IN LONDON. 


OR 


_". Opéra Comique Theatre reopened on Saturday 
last with the new comic opera, in two acts, 
entitled The Sorcerer; libretto by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
music by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. The collaboration of 
two writers so eminent in their respective departments 
attracted attention to the new work, and musical people 
were specially interested. We have for years been 
waiting the arrival of a composer, or of composers, from 
whom we might expect the establishment of a school of 
native opera, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan has justly been 
regarded as one of the foremost, if not the foremost, 
amongst the young composers upon whom our hopes 
are built. He has shown rare gifts as a writer of 
comic opera and operetta, and his last effort in this 
direction, Trial by Jury, has been one of the most 
successful of modern musical bagatelles. Whether he 
will ultimately earn the appellation of “The English 
Auber,” which has already been conferred upon 
him by friendly critics, remains to be seen. 
At present he has not shown the facility which 
Auber exhibited in the creation of purely original 
melodies like those in Fra Diavolo, (Gustavus, 
&c., but it must be remembered that he is almost 
in his novitiate as an operatic composer, and that his 
early efforts will bear favourable comparison with those 
of many celebrated composers amongst whom Auber 
and Rossini may be included. He has been furnished 
by Mr. .W. S. Gilbert with a piquant libretto, which is 
in itself a sufficient source of amusement, and at the 
same time furnishes favourable occasions for the intro- 
duction of illustrative music. Had libretto and music 
been the product of but one mind, the opera could 
hardly have been more homogeneous in character than 
it now is, and the only signs of perfunctory work which 
are visible are two or three songs, which appear to have 
been introduced in the interests of the music-sellers. 
The plot of The Sorcerer is simple enough. Mr. 
John Wellington Wells, of St. Mary Axe, is the head 
partner in a firm of “ family sorcerers,” and arrives at 
the village of Ploverleigh, with his “ patent love-at- 
first-sight philtre.” The villagers and others drink it, 
unwittingly, in the festive cups of tea which are pro- 
vided for them at the wedding of Alexis and Aline, and 
as the philtre has the magical property of causing him 
who has tasted it to fall in love with the first woman 
he meets (who has partaken of it), the village is 
“turned upside down,” until peace is restored by the 
descent of the sorcerer to regions below. Mr. Gilbert 
has shown his usual inventive power in continuing a 
succession of ludicrous incidents, and the dialogue is in 
his happiest vein, full of wit and fun, but never coarse 
or ill-natured. Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s music is bright, 
lively, and effective, and on many occasions reaches a 
high pitch of excellence,—notably in his “ Incantation 
Scene,” the quintet, “I rejoice that it’s decided,” and 
the masterly finale to the first act. MM. Temple, 
Bentham, Barrington, Clifton, and George Grossmith ; 
Mdmes. Howard Paul, Warwick, Everard, and Alice 
May, worked well in behalf of the piece; the band, 

















chorus, scenery, costumes, and stage management were 
completely satisfactory ; and The Sorcerer was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic approbation. The opening 
piece was an operetta, entitled Dora’s Dream, written 
by Mr. Arthur Cecil, and composed by Mr. Alfred 
Cellier. The dialogue is unduly lengthened. The 
music is fresh and picturesque, especially the cleverly- 
instrumented song, “ The wind is running a race by 
itself.” Miss Giulia Warwick and Mrs. Temple were 
efficient as Dora and Fred. 


Henry Dunbar, the drama founded by Mr. Tom 
Taylor on one of Miss Braddon’s earlier novels, is a 
play with one strong point—a mystery culminating in 
a surprise. The mystery is deep and impenetrable, and 
the surprise is startling and thoroughly dramatic; but 
to these two features of the play much is sacrificed. 
To the hearer who has no clue to the plot, much of the 
earlier portion of Henry Dunbar appears tedious and 
wearisome; it is not puzzling, because the drift of the 
action is not allowed to become manifest. Just as in 
the older game at whist the leading idea of each 
player was to keep the whole table in the dark, so ina 
play of the Henry Dunbar order, every tactic is 
employed to throw not only the characters but the 
spectators off the scent. Thus, when at the end of the 
third act, the motive of the whole is explained, we find 
ourselves reading the play, as it were, backwards, and 
suddenly discovering the meaning of much that had 
been wholly unintelligible. It would not be difficult 
to show that the principle upon which Henry Dunbar, 
or a& Daughter's Trial, is constructed is artistically a 
mistake, but while admitting this we need not deny 
the piece considerable ingenuity, and a certain measure 
of rough force. 

Produced several years ago, with Mr. Henry Neville 
in the character which he now assumes, the piece has 
not unfrequently been revived, and clearly has some 
hold upon playgoers of a certain order. This fact may 
probably be attributed mainly to the vigorous sketch by 
Mr. Neville of the agony of mind popularly supposed to 
be suffered by the undetected criminal. It is doubtless 
well that wrongdoers of the Wentworth type should be 
represented as suffering the perpetual anguish endured 
by the hero of this drama ; though it may reasonably be 
doubted whether a murderer who has the presence of 
mind to personate his victim immediately after the 
murder would betray the weak irresolution and remorse 
which prevent the soi-disant Henry Dunbar from 
ensuring his subsequent escape from the consequences 
of his sin. The gloomy despondence, however, of the 
wretched man, and his conscious inability to escape 
from his memory and himself are excellently sus- 
tained by Mr. Neville, who seldom succeeds in so 
completely subduing a personality somewhat difficult of 
repression. The story of Henry Dunbar, which contains 
materials capable of subtlerand moreambitious treatment 
than that bestowed upon it either by novelist or 
dramatist scarcely needs repetition. The trial of the 
daughter, Margaret Wentworth, is found in her anxiety 
to hunt down the man who murdered her father, Joe 
Wentworth, on the night when he went to meet Henry 
Dunbar, the rich Indian banker, on the night of his 
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arrival in England. A motive for the murder Margaret 
believes she has discovered in the fact that Dunbar 
deeply wronged her father years ago, and that he 
dreaded Wentworth’s exposure of a hated secret of his 
past life. For a long time, by one stratagem or another, 
the banker prevents Margaret from obtaining an inter- 
view with him; but though his attitude and manner 
are hard to understand, the real state of the case is not 
revealed until, on Margaret’s forcing her way into his 
presence, she discovers, not her father’s murderer, but 
her father himself. It seems a mistake to carry the 
scene in which this striking effect is produced a single 
sentence beyond the climax, which, as may he imagined, 
falls well within the range of the art of Miss Bella 
Pateman, the representative of the heroine. 

For the rest and apart from this situation the drama 
is not very valuable nor very interesting. In many 
passages, indeed, it palpably flags, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that upon the whole it is very strongly 
cast. Miss Pateman’s intensity is sufficiently effective, 
and her stage art is sound though it suffers from inade- 
quate concealment. Sheand Mr. Neville may be relied 
upen to make every point that Mr. Taylor has suggested, 
besides a good many of their own elaboration. Of the 
Major, with several aliases, Mr. G. W. Anson, who now 
returns to the house where he achieved his London 
reputation, gives an exceedingly popular representation. 
The Major is a scoundrel of the light-hearted order, 
and there is considerable humour in Mr. Anson’s inter- 
pretation of his airy rascality. Mr. Anson, however, is 
by no means free from the low-comedian’s besetting 
sin, the tendency towards obtrusiveness whenever he 
finds that he has caught the sympathy of the house. 
As Margaret’s lover Mr. Forbes Robertson is manly 
if a trifle clumsy, and Mr. W. J. Hill, of course, gives 
a life-like sketch of a head waiter. Mr. Robert Pate- 
man’s detective is a satisfactory contrast, in its natural- 
ness, to Mr. Swinbourne’s singular detective in the 
Moonstone, and Miss Ellen Meyrick makes her first 
appearance here in a small part, and again proves 
herself a useful actress. Miss Gerard, a pleasant young 
actress, who recalls Miss Amy Fausitt in her brighter 
days, successfully attempts Margery in the favourite 
farce, The Rough Diamond, Mr. Hill being a capital 
Cousin Joe. 


To the matinées at the Royal Aquarium Theatre an 
exceptional interest has, for the past week, been given 
by the appearance at them of Mr. Phelps in the Man of 
the World, John Bull, and The School for Scandal. 
This is an actor, whom, in spite of the increasing 
weakness caused by age, it is always worth while to 
study, especially when he appears in comedy. His 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant is full of the life which causes 
us to feel that the actual man, and not is mere repre- 
sentation, is placed before us upon the stage. It is a 
finished embodiment, marked by earnest truth in every 
touch. Here, and as Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Phelps now 
appears to better advantage than in any of his other 
efforts, save, perhaps, Cardinal Wolsey. 

The performance at this theatre, which seems to be 
daily gaining in popularity, was on Monday in every 
way interesting, for, in addition to Mr. Phelps’ invalu- 
able services as Sir Peter, the cast was made a strong 
one by the presence of Mr. W. Farren in his old réle 
of Charles Surface. Though to this impersonation it 
may fairly be objected that the actor lacks the requisite 
youth, especially of gait and of laugh, the effort is to be 
welcomed as a pretest against the bad tone and indigni- 
fied rattle which so often make our Charles Surfaces 
appear forget that the dashing scapegrace was with all 
his faults a gentleman. It would, moreover, be 
worth seeing, if only as an instance of the way 
in which an artist like this can fill the stage 
even when he is in many ways physically unfitted for 
his task. It is enough to note that Mrs. Stirling is 





Mrs. Candour; Mr. Arthur Wood, Crabtree; and Mr. 
Maclean, Sir Oliver Surface—all thoroughly competent 
performances. Of Miss Marie Litton’s Lady Teazle 
it would be hardly fair as yet to offer a finite opinion. 
Many reasons conspired to make her neryous, and in 
the earlier scenes she could not do justice to her 
excellent conception of the part. The quar- 
relling scene, however, went admirably, and Miss 
Litton was at her best in the screen scene, 
which had touches of fine passion and _ true 
womanly pathos. The Joseph Surface of Mr. J. H. 
Barnes, which seemed likely to be the one weak point 
of the cast, turned out to be of unexpected strength. 
The young actor played with an intelligence and self- 
command which we have never before seen him display, 
and his love-making in the screen scene had all that 
quiet intention which is really needed but often for- 
gotten. In other réles Messrs. Carton, Vyner Robin- 
son, Cathcart, James, Fawn, and Norman appeared ; 
and Miss Evelyn Rayne made a Maria charming to see, 
if somewhat difficult to hear. 


The respect in which Mr. Horace Wigan is held by 
his friends and the playgoing community was con- 
clusively shown last Thursday afternoon, when the 
performance organised for his benefit was given at 
Drury Lane Theatre. Every seat was occupied, and 
the cordiality with which the bénéficiare was greeted 
as he came forward to deliver the address expected on 
such occasions could hardly have been exceeded. During 
his long connection with the Stage—a connection which 
has extended over a period of thirty years— Mr. 
Wigan, whether as an actor, an author, or a manager, 
has deserved well of the public, and the eagerness 
displayed to “assist” at the Matinée last Thursday 
was an unequivocal proof that the playgoing public are 
fully sensible of the obligations under which he has 
placed them. The programme was singularly varied 
and attractive. The first act of Family Ties was 
played by the Strand company, Mr. Wigan himself, 
it need hardly be said, being the Barton Bryce. Mr. 
Hermann Vezin recited *“ The Raven; ” the first act of 
the Pink Dominos was represented by the Criterion com- 
pany; Mr. Righton again informed us that he “ Hadn’t 
the Slightest Idea ;” the fall of Wolsey from his high 
estate was impressively depicted by Mr. Phelps; Miss 
Amy Sedgwick recited the “ Old Arm Chair” and the 
‘“* Charge of the Light Brigade ;’ Madame Rose Hersee 
sang the shadow song in Dinorah with her usual skill 
and dramatic force,and the members of the Haymarket 
company 2ppeared in the first act of Engaged. The 
last item in the programme was the Beggars’ Opera, 
but as it did not commence until after five o’clock the 
curtain had to be finally dropped on the second scene. 
From a vocal point of view, Mr. Wilford Morgan’s 
Macheath was exceedingly attractive; Miss Loseby 
was an agreeable Polly, and Mr. Furneaux Cook’s 
singing as Mat-o’-the-Mint created a distinctly favour- 
able impression. Mr. Terry, Mr. Odell, Mr. Irish, and 
Mr. Ferrand might have been identified as some of 
the desperadoes to whom we are introduced in the 
second scene, and we have only to add that Miss 
Rachel Sanger was the Lucy Lockit, and Mrs. Leigh 
the Mrs. Peachum. 


At Her Majesty’s Opera a number of popular works 
have been repeated, but there has been no performance 
which was entitled to special mention, except the début 
of Mdlle. Marimon as Amina, last night, too late for 
notice this week. The important novelty of the season, 
Marchetti’s Ruy Blas, is promised for Saturday next. 
The audiences have become more numerous since the 
first week of the season, and the quality of the perform- 
ances has improved. A number of eminent instrumen- 
talists, who had been engaged at the Covent Garden 
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concerts, have now taken their posts at Her Majesty’s 
Opera, and. their deputies have retired. Signor Di 
Calsi’s conducting merits warm praise. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


+. 

- AST Friday Mr. Irving appeared at Belfast. The 
audience was the very largest we have ever seen 

at the theatre, although the prices were doubled and 
the first Philharmonic Concert of the season was given 
on the same evening. In every part the house was 
crowded to the very doors, and hundreds of persons, 
through want of standing room, had to be refused ad- 
mission. The character in which Mr. Irving appeared 
was Richard III. “For our own part,” says the News 
Letter, “ we confess to feeling that the performance was 
in every way great beyond anything we have yet seen 
attempted by him. Weare as yet—having been present 
only on this occasion of the production of the drama— 
unable to separate in our mind the varied elements of 
which the part was composed, and we must ac- 
knowledge that we would shrink from the task 
of attempting to discover and define the secret 
of the power by which Mr. Irving took pos- 
session of the mind of the audience of last evening. 
The curtain rises upon a London street scene, and 
Gloster comes forward to speak his celebrated soliloquy, 
which may be accepted as the key-note of his future 
plan of life. At no other moment of the play are we 
allowed to see so plainly the waking of the subtle mind 
of the man. Consequently, Mr. Irving spoke the words 
without any disguise, and we were in a few moments 
enabled to perceive all the elements of which, according 
to his conception, the character was composed. In 
almost every other part of the drama Gloster appears 
only as an actor in one of the various parts which he 
lays down for himself with the exactitude of a Greek 
chorus. So wonderfully complete was the representa- 
tion of this system of acting, that everything accom- 
plished by: it throughout the drama appeared to the 
audience as not only consistent but as an unavoidable 
result. The hypocrisy was overwhelming in its force, 
and naturally so; and where the hypocrisy would have 
failed, the hard, relentless fierceness of the soldier part of 
the man overcame all obstacles to which it was opposed. 
Then that Mephistophelean power of speech—the in- 
sidious flattery which is the arch-fiend’s favourite 
weapon—was ever at his aid, and never missed its aim. 
Each of these separate traits was, when called into 
requisition, displayed by Mr. Irving with a skill that 
seemed to us without a parallel. Then the more subtle 
and profound points in the impersonation which he 
brought before us were alike marvellously accurate in 
their delineation and in keeping with the part. The 
figure may be said to be outlined in hypocrisy, coloured 
with blood-thirst, and shaded away with delicate 
touches of mock piety and grim humour of another 
sort. In all these points he was shown to us as a 
Mephistopheles, with only here and there a breath of 
humanity—a passion that eked out in spite of its 
ruler—a touch of temper that would not be subdued 
in spite of the necessity of its being so. But after a 
time the refinements of the Mephistophelean part of 
the character broadened into the coarseness of a Cenci. 
Gloated with his successes, exultant in the belief 
of his own omnipotence, he scorns God and 
man alike. In the height of his power a blow 
is struck at him by an unseen foe, and _ this, 
stunning him for a moment, causes him to have 
recourse to his forsaken tricks, by whose aid he had 
raised himself into such a position as caused him 
to feel he would have no further necessity for their 
assistance. Again he summons to his side the flatter- 


ing and the mocking power that had done so much for 





him. But these ministering spirits of evil which he 
had discarded when he could do without them, refused 
now to act at his bidding as before. He draws upon 
one of them in the scene with the Queen in the fourth 
act, but his tongue has lost its old cunning. He 
bring s it bear upon one of his old dupes, and again 
he miserably fails. At this point then—we allude, 
of course, to the refusal of Buckingham to accomplish 
the murder of the princes—we became aware last 
evening of the possession by Mr. Irving of a power 
which seems to us the greatest that can be felt by an 
actor: we became conscious of the existence—nay, of 
the very presence of a supernatural influence at work—a 
power which, unseen and unfelt, has been following upon 
the heels of the triumphant plotter, and that will 
drag him from the very throne on which he had 
seated himself. Through the splendid ability of 
the actor of last evening, we were as conscious of the 
movements of this influence as if it had been shown to 
us as it would be in a Greek drama, in bodily shape. It 
seems to us as approaching the supremacy of histrionic 
art when a single actor, through his own power, can 
produce an effect like this. We have recognised this 
power on the part of Mr. Irving in his impersonation of 
Hamlet,. and also in that of Matthias, but never so 
wonderfully was it displayed as during the fourth and 
fifth acts of Richard III. By no more than a single 
movement when elone—a single glance at a companion 
—a word of suspicion for which there is no foundation 
—were we made aware of the terrible following foot- 
steps of that avenging Fate that crushed him into the 
earth at last. In spite of his crimes, and the justice of 
the sentence that we knew, and that he also knew, was 
pronounced against him, we could not but feel for the 
stricken wretch trying to escape from his destiny— 
falling on his knees in the midnight in his tent— 
clutching the crucifix upon his table in horrible despair 
when the words have been wrung from him, 


There is no creature loves me ; 
And if I die, no soul shall pity me. 


This, then, is briefly what seemed to us the prominent 
points in Mr. Irving’s interpretation of this character, 
which to us at least seemed overwhelming in its power. 
We have but little further space at our command or we 
should refer more particularly to the working out of 
this singularly original character. In the scene with 
Lady Anne the success of his pleading seemed quite 
natural and consistent ; we have never witnessed such a 
display of subtlety as was shown in every detail. Then, 
in the following act, the mask of innocence which he 
wears is complete and without a flaw; his simulated 
piety was grim in its humour. All these points Mr. 
Irving brought out with equal power; but it was only 
in the third act, when he simulated the refusal of 
Richard of the crown, that his power of Mephisto- 
phelean humour was seen at its height. This 
scene, that containing the episode of the arrest of 
Hastings, and the final tent scene were incompa- 
rably the finest we have ever witnessed on the stage.” 





On Monday evening Mr. Irving opened an engage- 
ment at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, where Mr. Barry 
Sullivan played up to the previous Saturday. The 
audience was very large, although Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
were at the Gaiety Theatre; and Mr. Irving was 
received with as much enthusiasm ashe excited here on 
his last visit. The Freeman’s Journal remarks, that, 
“like all great artists, Mr. Irving has gathered around 
him a small army of fiery believers, to whom his 
greatnesses and failings alike are objects of worship ; 
and, like all bold revolutionists in art, he suffers the 
penalty of shocking tastes and prejudices which are not 
necessarily bad because they are old. His Hamlet is 
especially a battlefield upon which his disciples are 
hottest and critics most bitter. Last spring it all but 
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led to an intellectual Town and Gown riot, and now 
it returns almost with a note of defiance at the 
moment when another set of critics and another set 
of friends have waged a fortnight’s battle over the 
merits of Barry Sullivan.” “The greatest of the 
works of God,” says Saunders’ News Letter, 
“is Shakspere, and the greatest of the works 
of Shakspere is Hamlet. It is, then, a great 
privilege for any generation, that there should be an 
actor capable of playing Hamlet. The scene which, 
from a dramatic point of view, at least, is the greatest 
in Hamlet, is the play-scene ; and that scene, at 
least, we hold, has never been given with anything 
like the force of which it is susceptible, except by 
Mr. Irving. No words can convey the wild excite- 
ment and terrible reality of this scene. The 
house seemed transported, and it was with difficulty, 
and amidst deafening applause, that the business 
of the play wasresumed.” The Morning Mail says :— 
“‘ During the past year Mr. Irving seems to have had 
constantly in his mind the different readings of the 
plays, for he has now arrived at such a pitch of com- 
pleteness that even the most difficult passages, as well 
as those which are in danger of losing interest through 
passiveness, as those which are intense to the verge of 
violence, are full of that vraisemblance which is the 


natural sequence of study. Hamlet, as Mr. Irving 
now acts the character, is the wild, fitful, 
irresolute, mystic, melancholy Prince that we 


know in the play, but given with a sad pic- 
turesque gracefulness which is the actor’s special gift.” 
The Jrish Times says that in the play scene, and the 
scene with the mother, Mr. Irving rose to a great height, 
and exhibited histrionic genius of an exalted kind, 
realising in great measure the dictum of Charles 
Lamb, who says that an intellect of no common 
calibre is required to know the intricate workings 
and movements of a _ great mind such as _ that 
of Othello or Hamlet. Last night Mr. Irving 
played Mathias in the Bells. His appearance in 
Richard ILI. is looked forward to with intense and 
almost general interest. 

On Monday night, too, Miss Bateman appeared at 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester, as Leah, to meet, it 
need hardly be said, with a very cordial reception. Mr. 
Toole is making merry the habitués of the Prince’s. 
Miss Neilson was set down for the part of Pauline, in 
the Lady of Lyons, but, unfortunately, owing to severe 
indisposition, she was unable to perform, and, at short 
notice, Miss Maud Brennan had to assume the réle. 
Mr. Barry Sullivan, having concluded his engagement in 
Dublin, has come over to Liverpool, where he is appearing 
in characters associated more or less with his name. Miss 
Genevieve Ward is still at the Amphitheatre in the 
same town. Mr. Buckstone, in continuation of his 
farewell tour, appeared at Cheltenham. The piéce-de- 
résistance at the Malvern Theatre is Mammon, with 
Mr. Vernon and Miss Ada Swanborough in the prin- 
cipal characters. Our Boys continues in the bills at 
the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, and the announcement 
in the playbills, “ Last nights of Our Boys,” would 
seem almost whimsical to the Londoner who had been 
in the habit of passing along the Strand day by day 
for the last three years. 

On Monday the Carl Rosa Opera Company opened a 
twelve nights’ engagement at Birmingham with Wal- 
lace’s Maritana. The part of Maritana was entrusted to 
Madame Blanche Cole, and was fittingly pourtrayed. 
Miss Josephine York was Lazarillo, Mr. F. H. Celli 
Don Jose, Mr. J. W. Turner Don Ceasar, and ably 
supported by chorus and orchestra. At the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, Mr. Wybert Reeve’s adaptation of 
George Geith did not prove attractive, and gave way on 
Friday, the occasion of Mr. Reeve’s benefit, to No Name, 
written by the benéficiare, “with the sanction and 
advice” of Mr. Wilkie Collins. As Captain Wragge, 





Mr. Reeve had a part suitable to his powers and style, 
and personated the scheming adventurer with anima- 
tion and true spirit of comedy. The piece, though 
eminently a one-character play, found appropriate 
parts for Miss Ada Lester, Mrs. Bannister, 
Miss Alice Finch (always a careful and painstaking 
actress), Messrs. Felix Pitt and Harry Cane. 
On Monday the ever-welcome Miss Wallis commenced 
a brief engagement of six nights, appearing as Margaret 
Elmore in Love’s Sacrifice. In the words of the Bir- 
mingham Daily Post, “her graceful elocution, deep 
feeling, impressive power, and, above all, intelligent 
perception of every light and shade in the character 
she plays, have given her during her brief career one of 
the foremost places on our modern stage. Her Margaret 
Elmore is one of her great successes, in its real intensity 
and quiet power.” The Daily Gazette says :—“ The 
part affords ample scope for the display of the light 
and shade so characteristic of Miss Wallis’s acting, and 
in the quieter and calmer scenes in the first two acts her 
refined and delicate comedy made her as artistically 
successful as. she was in the later and more stirring 
parts of the play, where her strong dramatic powers had 
full scope.” 

Miss Ada Cavendish is at Portsmouth, Mr. Clayton 
at the Bristol New Theatre Royal, Miss Jennie Lee at 
Bolton, Miss Helen Barry at Belfast, Mrs. Rousby at 
Dundee, Herr Bandmann at Leicester, Mdlle. Beatrice 
at Chester, Miss Fanny Harrison’s company at Preston, 
Miss Fanny Addison at West Hartlepool, Mr. Eldred 
at Sheffield, Miss Carlotta Leclercq at Nottingham, 
Miss Fiddes at Farnworth, Miss Julia Seaman 
at Hanley, Miss Dacre at West Hartlepool, Mr. 
Pitt’s company at West Hartlepool, Mr. Wybert 
Keeve at York, the Craven Robertson company 
at South Shields, and the Vokes Family at Edinburgh. 
Mr. Forrester is playing Dan’l Druce, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and the Daily Journal of that town, speaking 
of the play itself, says:—‘ The first performance in 
Newcastle of a new play by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, which 
had been highly spoken of by critics and favourably 
received by the public, was expected with no ordinary 
interest ; but the audience at the Theatre Royal last 
night was scarcely so large as might have been looked 
for, and certainly was not at all commensurate with the 
merit of the entertainment. We cannot endorse the 
lavish praise which was bestowed on the play when 
it was brought out at the Haymarket a little over a 
year ago. The story is almost altogether a sad one, and 
is little relieved by a somewhat heavy humour, which 
now and again takes the place of the pathetic. 

The chief event in the theatrical world of Liverpool 
during the last week was the revival of one of the least 
dramatic of Shakspere’s Histories, Henry VIII. After 
a most successful run at Manchester, Mr. Charles Calvert 
has shifted his ground to the Alexandra Theatre, Liver- 
pool, taking with him the whole of his company, 
besides the necessary scenery and effects. Too much 
praise can hardly be given to the liberal spirit and 
good taste which have prompted the setting of the 
play. Mr. Calvert’s Wolsey is an excellent and re- 
fined piece of acting, and raises the tone of the 
play wherever he is on the stage. Miss Genevieve 
Ward plays the unhappy Queen with some power, 
especially in the scene where she denounces 
Wolsey as a false friend; but her assumed 
hoarseness in the dying-scene at Kimbolton 
is not very pleasant as a means of indicating the 
approach of death. Mr. Belford acts the part 
of the King with a brusqueness that at times amounts 
to burlesque. The Amphitheatre has been occupied 
by a company playing It’s Never Too Late to Mend 
in an unpretentious but by no means ineffective style. 
Miss Forde acted Susan Merton in too stagey and 
self-conscious a manner to suit the rest of the piece. 
The Pink Dominos at the Prince of Wales’ does 
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not require much notice ; supply has followed demand, 
and the little house is crowded with persons eager to 
hear a piece of doubtful reputation indifferently played. 





IN PARIS. 


— toe 
E manager of the Odéon Théatre, M. Duquesnel, 
has just now a good deal to say against dramatic 
critics, and it must be confessed that his complaints 
are not entirely without foundation. For some time 
past he has been reproached on all sides with having 
neglected his duties as the manager of a subsidised 
theatre. Like Mr. Chatterton, in London, he prefers 
to revive an old piece to producing a new one, and the 
Parisian critics and courriers des thédtres, probably not 
unacquainted with many untried aspirants to dramatic 
distinction, have loudly declared that by not encourag- 
ing young writers he has in effect broken his contract 
with the State. Gray’s verse— 
Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air— 


has on more than one occasion been brought under the 
manager’s notice, both in the original and in French. 
For some time M. Duquesnel adhered with remarkable 
firmness to his policy of revival, but at the commence- 
ment of the present season he began to yield to the 
pressure so long brought to bear upon him in the 
interests of aspiring dramatists, and last week two new 
pieces—Blackson Pére et Fille, a comedy in four acts, 
by the authors of Les Petites Marmites, MM. Dela- 
vigne and Normand, and Madame Dugazon, a one-act 
comedy in verse, by M. Eugene Adonis—were brought 
out. Before twenty-four hours had elapsed, M. Duquesnel 
was found bitterly upbraiding himself for having been 
persuaded into forsaking the lines on which he had 
hitherto proceeded. The Paris critics by whom he had 
been so frequently urged to bring out some novelties, 
and of whose good will in his undertaking, therefore, 
he might reasonably have felt certain, almost unani- 
mously condemned Blackson and Madame Dugazon 
as dull and uninteresting. It must be confessed that 
the critics were in the right. Blackson Pere et Fille 
bears traces of the high talents of its authors, but is 
neither interesting in itself nor dramatically effective. 
With respect to its incidents, it seems to be a dramatic 
version of one of the stories of mondainté provinciale 
such as Georges Sand towards the end of her life used to 
publish in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The prin- 
cipal personages are Miss Blackson, the daughter of a 
wealthy American, and the Vicomte Olivier de Jarras, 
a nobleman with a long pedigree and a short purse. 
Miss Blackson, who is travelling in France, is intro- 
duced to the Vicomte, and before long is candid 
enough to express an opinion that he will seek to 
ingratiate himself with her for the sake of her 
money. The Frenchman, though offended by the 
suggestion, eventually falls in love with her, but 
has the strength of character to keep the fact 
a secret. Equally épris of him, Miss Black- 
son, believing that she has failed to touch his heart, 
offers him her hand, which, of course, would be accepted 
with the transports customary in such matters if the 
Vicomte had not previously chanced to hear that her 
father had acquired. his wealth by a Stock Exchange 
fraud. As it is, he meets her advances with coldness. 
Miss Blackson, believing that this arises from dis- 
interestedness, seeks to diminish her wealth by defraying 
the election expenses of needy candidates for senatorial 
honours, and afterwards, ascertaining by what means her 
father had enriched himself, repays all his victims in full. 
Then, of course, the Vicomte comes into possession of a 
handsome fortune himself, and a marriage follows. 
Mdlle. Antonine as the heroine, M. Porel as the 





> 


Vicomte, and Mdlle. Lody as a pert governess, played 
with vigour and efficiency, but could not save the 
piece from the derision with which it was received, not 
only by the critics, but by the audience in general on 
the first night. The other new Odéon piece introduces 
us to the actor, Dugazon, who, by the way, once wrote 
a book to prove that the nose was the most important 
means of expression, and wrote a small book to prove 
that this organ might be moved in forty-three different 
ways with dramatic effect. In this comedietta he 
has a quarrel with his wife, and fearing that a rich 
uncle, who is about to visit him, should hear of it, 
and disinherit him, induces a servant to pass herself 
off as her mistress. But directly afterwards, in his 
embarrassment, he induces an actress of the Théatre 
Frangais to assume the same character, the consequence 
being that when the uncle arrives, he finds it difficult 
to say which of the three girls who hang round his 
neck is his niece. The idea is whimsical enough, but 
Madame Dugazon, like Blackson Pere et Fille, has 
been publicly pronounced unsatisfactory. 

Joseph Bouchardy’s five-act drama of Lazare le Putre 
was revived on Friday evening at the Théatre du 
Chateau d’Eau. In 1837, after having brought out, in 
conjunction with Eugéne Deligny, a couple of enter- 
taining vaudevilles, Bouchardy aspired to accomplish 
work of a more ambitious character by himself, and the 
drama of Gaspardo le Pecheur was the result. Lazare 
le Patre was simply an improved edition of this 
Gaspardo, and was played for the first time in 1840. The 
old playgoer will well remember the effect it produced. 
Like all Bouchardy’s pieces, it is roughly but effectively 
constructed, has boldly and vigorously-drawn characters. 
and abounds in dramatic “effects.” Bouchardy did 
not excel in pathos or tenderness, but the dignified 
sorrow of Cosme di Medici at the supposed infidelity of 
the wife cannot fail, if well expressed on the stage, to 
produce an impression on the spectator. Bouchardy’s 
dialogue, on the other hand, is not very happy, although 
is some scenes he succeeds in moving us by the very 
simplicity of his language. The performance at the 
Chateau d’Eau is, in all respects, adequate. M. Pou- 
gard, as Cosme de Medici, turns to good account the 
scene we have specially referred to, and M. Gravier 
gives us a pathetic and delicately-painted portrait of 
Lazare. M. Duchenois, Madame Lemierre, and M. 
Valney are also in the cast. 





IN BERLIN. 


—__we—— 


HE only novelty produced at the Royal Playhouse 
since our last record of the doings of the Berlin 
theatres is a three-act comedy from the Swedish, 
translated into German by Herr Franz Hedberg, the 
author of the original, and entitled Die Tochter des 
Majors (The Major’s Daughters). This northern 
comedy, which is rather idyllic than dramatic, treats 
of the very smooth course of the loves of the two 
daughters of Major Griss, the elder of whom, Blenda, 
is a sentimental young lady, while her sister, Lilly, 
is a hare-brained ingénue. The latter is saved from 
drowning by one of her brother’s schoolfellows, and 
of course the young couple fall in love with each 
other. The elder sister has for hef lover the in- 
evitable lieutenant, who always figures in that 
character in Northern comedy, and there is nothing 
very romantic in the origin or course of their attach- 
ment. If the simplicity of the plot verges upon 
insipidity, and the characters are for the most part 
very commonplace persons, the dialogue is pleasing 
and not deficient in humour, and the acting was so 
excellent as to procure a very favourable reception for 
the new piece. Frau Frieb-Blumauer, the greatest 
ornament of the Royal. Playhouse, appeared to con- 
siderable advantage in one of the leading parts, and 
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the lively Lilly found a charming representative in 
Friulein Abich, a young actress who has been re- 
proached with being too natural, but who, in spite of 
this rare defect, is making her way with the Berlin 
public. Herr Oberlinder was capital as the Major, and 
with one or two exceptions the rest of the cast was 
excellent. The long-promised production of the series 
of Shakspere’s historical plays began last week with 
Richard IT. So great has been the demand for places, 
that the whole series is to be repeated next month. 
We reserve an account of these performances for another 
occasion. 

Of recent performances at the Royal Opera, we may 
mention that of Figaro’s Hochzeit (Le Nozze di Figaro), 
in which Frau von Voggenhuber produced a great effect 
as the Countess, and Frau Mallinger acted the part of 
Suzanne with much spirit and vivacity, and sang the 
music with great steadiness. Fraulein Lehmann was 
the Cherubino, a part hitherto played by Friulein Minnie 
Hauck, whose departure has left a gap not easily to be 
filled, and in no part is she more missed than in that of 
the amorous page. Herr Krolop was very successful as 
Figaro. Herr Wachtel has returned to the Royal 
Opera for a short engagement, and his high notes have 
proved as effective as ever. On the 12th inst. he 
appeared as Lionel in Flotow’s Martha, and drew forth 
enthusiastic applause. The opera was followed by Paul 
Taglioni’s Lamea, die Favorite des Rajah, a work in 
which song and dance are happily blended together. 

The Wallner Theater has produced Herr Julius 
Rosen’s new comedy, Grdssenwahn, of which an account 
was recently given in our columns on the occasion of 
its first production in Vienna. The favourable re- 
ception accorded to the work was due rather to the 
acting than to its own merits. The comic talents of 
Herr Lebrun, Herr Blenke, and Herr Meissner were 
employed with great effect in the leading parts. The 
mischievous boy Conrad was rather overplayed by 
Fraulein von Meersberg, who made her first appearance 
at the Wallner Theatre in that character. She will be 
a valuable addition to the company when she has cast 
off some of the vices contracted in a long course of 
opera-bouffe at the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theater. 

At the Belle Alliance Theater, Herr Otto Lehfeld, an 
old favourite of the Berlin public, is giving a series of 
what he calls farewell performances, but it is thought 
that he will easily be tempted back again to the scene 
of many triumphs. His Friedrich Wilhelm I. in 
Gutzkow’s Zopf wnd Schwert has lost none of the genial 
humour which makes it one of the old actor’s best 
impersonations. Another old favourite, Carl Sontag, 
has been playing at the National Theater. -Dora remains 
on the bills of the Residenz Theater, with Frau Niemann 
Raabe in the title-réle; and Bébé was to have been 
produced on Saturday at the Stadttheater under the 
name of Hénschen. 








IN VIENNA. 


a 


production at the Stadttheater of the comedy to 
which was awarded the prize recently offered for com- 
petition by the management of that house. Over four 
hundred pieces were sent in to compete for the prize, 
and a strange rumour is current in Vienna that the 
gentlemen appointed to make the award have been 
guilty of gross injustice. It is said that they at first 
awarded the prize to another comedy, and subsequently 
changed their minds when they ascertained that its 
author was quite an obscure man and in very poor 
circumstances. This rumour seems incredible, but 
such a journal as the WNewe Freie Presse al- 
ludes to it, and calls upon the judges to give 
it a public denial. The play to which the 











prize was ultimately awarded is a comedy, in five acts, 
by Herr E. Henle, entitled Durch die Intendanz, which 
may be freely translated “The Difficulties of a 
Dramatist.”. The first scene represents the ante- 
chamber of the manager of a Court Theatre, where we 
are introduced to Hanns Waldau, a young author, who 
had sent ina play four years ago, and had ever since 
been dancing attendance on the manager. We find 
him bewailing the sorrows of deferred hope, and when 
he has soliloquised at some length on that topic, a 
pretty girl enters, wishing to see the manager, and to 
obtain an engagement. Waldau dissuades her from her 
purpose of becoming an actress, pointing out the 
dangers of such a career, and gains her sympathy by 
narrating the story of his disappointment; but before 
the curtain falls on the first act, the manager enters 
with the welcome news that he has made up his mind 
to produce the play. The second act introduces us to a 
ball at the house of Herr Kuhn, whose daughter, Maria, is 
the pretty stage-struck girl we met in the first act. Her 
sister Hedwig, who is still in short clothes, but has a 
premature love of epaulettes and rattling sabres, is a 
hoydenish ingénue drawn with considerable power. 
Waldau, of course, is at the ball. Maria, with whom 
he had fallen in love at first sight, has already engaged 
herself for every dance, and he has the folly to persuade 
her to strike out in his favour the name of the manager 
of the Court Theatre, who was on her list for one of the 
dances. This gives great offence to the manager, who 
avenges himself by making a pretext for not producing 
the play. A dragoon officer, to whom young Hedwig 
is attached, is induced by her to intercede with the 
Prince, who subsidises the theatre, and after a number 
of vicissitudes and doubts, the play is at last success- 
fully performed, and the lucky author is married to his 
beloved Maria. It will be seen that the prize comedy 
cannot boast of a good plot, nor has it many other 
merits to compensate for this deficiency. It is weakly 
constructed, the characters, with the exception of 
Hedwig, are colourless, and the dialogue is for the 
most part insipid. Yet it was well received, thanks in 
no small measure to the excellence of the acting. 
Fraulein Schratt, as Hedwig, was the soul of the piece, 
and played with great vivacity and natural abandon. 
Herr Glitz, Herr Gréve, and Friulein Albrecht made 
the most of the other leading parts. 

Schiller’s birthday (the 10th inst.) was celebrated by 
the revival at the Burgtheater of Die Braut von Mes- 
sina, with Frau Wolter for the first time as Isabella. 
She was much applauded, especially in the scene at 
Manuel’s grave, where she declaimed the fine verses 
with marvellous power. Her performance was, however, 
unequal. Herr Hartmann and Herr Krastel were the 
two brothers. Some of the minor parts were inefficiently 
acted, and the general effect was not very satisfactory. 
The tragedy is not improved by being divided into 
three acts instead of the five of which it originally con- 
sisted. It was put upon the stage with that care which 
marks all Baron Dingelstedt’s productions. The Schiller 
anniversary was celebrated at the Stadttheater by the 


| performance of Die Karlschiiler, Laube’s famous play, 
HE principal event to be recorded this week is the 


founded upon an incident in the poet’s life. The house 
was crowded, and Herr Glitz, Herr Gréve, Frau Schén- 
feld and Fraulein Wewerka played the leading parts in 
an unexceptionable manner. 

The Comic Opera has reopened, after a long clétwre, 
for a season of Italian opera under the management of 
Signor Morini, the first performance consisting of 
Rossini’s Otello. The Carl Theater has produced a new 
piece by Herr O. F. Berg, with music by Herr Brandt, 
entitled Gevatter Neid, of which we reserve our ac- 
count for a future occasion. Der nérrische Schuster 
still proves attractive at the Theater an der Wien, the 
success being probably due to the interest excited by 
the sad end of the unhappy shoemaker, on whose story 
the play was founded, as we stated last week. 
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EN PASSANT. 





Fag Friday night unusual honours were paid to 

Madame Patti in Milan. By that time the compara- 
tive coolness with which she was received on her reappear- 
ance in that city had all but disappeared, and throughout 
the opera, which was the 7'rovatore, she received the most 
ardent applause. The city band serenaded her at midnight 
under the windows of her hotel, the street being illuminated 
with the electric light. Two o’clock came before the band 
separated, and, in the meantime, Madame Patti was obliged 
to appear several times on the balcony. One of the pieces 
played by the band was of her own composition. On 
the first night the Princess Marguerite sat the performance 
through, and at the end sent her bouquet to the diva with 
many expressions of delight. 


From the Greenock Telegraph we learn that on the last 
night of his engagement in that town Mr. Irving was 
surrounded at the stage-door by a crowd of admirers, and 
compelled to make an impromptu speech, which he did in 
a very pleasant way. He left for Belfast with the Lyceum 
Company by a late boat. During his engagement at 
Greenock, Mr. Irving, finding that the regular stock 
company had been thrown out of employment by the 
arrival of the Lyceum Company, offered to pay their 
salaries out of his own pocket. Mr. Wright, the 
lessee, demurred, saying that the engagement was made 
by. him with a full knowledge of what it involved. 
Mr. Irving, however, insisted upon knowing what the 
amount was, and on receiving the required information, 
sent it to Mr. Wright with this note :— 

Tontine Hotel, 


Greenock, 14th Nov., 1877. 
My dear Wright, 


“For Auld Lang Syne,” with every good wish, from 
Yours sincerely, 
Hy. Irvine. 


Miss Kare Fiexp redelivered at St. George’s Hall, on 
Sunday afternoon, her sympathetic and able lecture on 
Dickens. ‘It was worth while,” she said, in speaking of 
him as a lover of children, “ to receive a compliment from 
him, it was turned with such art. I know of one note in 
America, so felicitous in expression as to deserve publicity. 
It was addressed to a New York girl. Going up the steps 
of Steinway Hall, on the occasion of Dickens’ reading on 
New Year’s eve, she was met by a friend, who said, ‘ I’ve 
a message for you from the Chief. I asked him if he saw 
you in the audience. ‘‘ See her!” replied Dickens, “ Yes, God 
bless her ! she’s the best audience I ever had.” ‘And I’ve 
a message for Mr, Dickens,’ retorted the delighted girl. 
Whereupon she drew forth a basket of violets that graced 
Dickens’s desk during the evening and elicited the following 
response :—‘TI entreat you to accept my most cordial thanks 
for your charming new year’s present. If you could know 
what pleasure it yielded me, you would be repaid even for 
your delicate and sympathetic kindness. But I must 
avow that nothing in the pretty basket of flowers was 
quite so interesting to me as a certain bright, fresh face I 
have seen at my readings, which I am told you may see 
too—when you look in the glass!’” Weshould not be 
surprised if the New York girl were Miss Field herself. 


Friutern Minnie Havcx has been singing at the Théatre 
de la Monnaie in Brussels for some months with great suc- 
cess. The Brussels papers place her on a level with Patti, 
Nilsson, and Lucca. Her engagement at Brussels having 
come to an end, she is now making a tour through Belgium, 
and is to sing at Lidge, Antwerp, and Ghent. 





Mr. anp Mrs. Wynpuam Srannore sailed for Mel- 
bourne, last Tuesday, for a short visit. The lady, better 
known as Mdlle. Camille Dubois, left the stage without 
ostentation, on the previous Saturday. Behind the scenes 
she was very popular, and her absence will, for some time, 
be keenly felt. If the present Lord Harrington should 
die without issue her husband will succeed to the title. 


Tue death of Mr. Edwin Adams, recorded in our last 
issue, will awaken many pleasant memories. Born at 
Medford, Massachusetts, in 1833, he made his first bow on 
the stage at the age of twenty, and won a prominent place 
among American actors five years afterwards. He played 
Rudolf to the Leah of Miss Bateman in the first perform- 
ances in New York of Mosenthal’s play, but the character 


with which his name was most closely associated was Enoch 
Arden. 


THE company performing at the Toledo Adelphi three 
weeks ago included an Indian Princess named Neoskleata, 
The Toledo Commercial says she is descended from a line 
of great chiefs of the Mohawks, and is the princess of her 
tribe. Her father, grandfather, and great-grandfather all 
were head chiefs of this nation, which office descended 
from father to son. Her father was chief Oronhyateckha, 
who died on the Grand River Reservation, some ten years 
ago. She is also the sister of the great temperance advo- 
cate, Dr. Oronhyateckha, of London, Canada, who was 
educated at the expense of the Prince of Wales. Neos- 
kleata is self-educated. This is the first season of her 
dramatic career, and she promises to become a good actress. 
She has sung often in public, and is said to have a voice of 
peculiar sweetness. 


JosePpH Boucnarpy, the author of the piece now being 
played at the Chateau d’Eau, withdrew so completely from 
the world towards the end of his life that he was believed 
on all hands to be dead. One of his plays was revived at 
a Paris theatre, and at one of the rehearsals the manager 
saw aman in the pit. “Sir,” he said, “you must leave 
instantly. No person unconnected with the theatre is 
allowed to be present at a rehearsal.” ‘‘ But,” remon- 
strated the stranger, “I am not a stranger; I am the 
author of this piece.” “You?” “I.” “But the author 
is Bouchardy.” “I am Bouchardy.” The manager 
gave in, 


Tue Rev. William Wilberforce Newton and Mr. George 
B. Watson have been telling a Boston reporter about a 
Theatre Reform Association they have organised. Mr. 
Edwin Booth and Mr. Boucicault are said to have expressed 
their approval of the scheme. Mr. Newton says that the 
time has come for a wise discrimination between good and 
bad plays, and as an intelligent person discriminates be- 
tween a good and an unwholesome novel, so persons should 
discriminate between good and bad dramatic productions. 
A similar society is at present at work in England, of 
which the Bishop of Manchester is the president. In his 
interview Mr. Watson said :—‘ While we intend to be 
always friendly towards the drama, we shall never dictate 
to the managers of theatres. But this we do not intend to 
do. Printed circulars will be distributed at the various 
railway depdts, warning the people of the unwholesome 
plays running at any certain theatre, and if they witness 
such plays, then it is their own fault.” 


Tue reporter who blows the Freeman’s Journal bellows 
in Dublin has produced an extra strong puff. He says 
that “Mr. Barry Sullivan is enjoying a season of furious 
popularity,” That “the great tragedian has filled charac- 
ters which give play to his masculine powers in their pleni- 
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tude.” This is a “ nice derangement of epitaphs.” Furious 
popularity may possibly have a meaning, but how on earth 
does Mr, Sullivan “give play to his masculine powers in 
their plenitude ” on the stage ? 


Mr. Reece writes to a contemporary to state that the 
fees for the five representations of Hester Gray had been 
forwarded, according to arrangement with Miss Wallis. 
There had been no repudiation of them, but they had not 
come to hand at the time his letter appeared last week. He 
makes this statement in justice to Miss Wallis, as his 
previous letter might have conveyed the idea that the fees 
had been either withheld or refused. 


Don Jaime Crark, who intended to print a complete 
Spanish translation of the works of Shakspere, but only 
lived to finish, we think, six plays, is dead. Evidently a 
thorough master of Elizabethan English, the Atheneum 
says, he succeeded in giving a most poetic rendering, 
closely adhering to the original text, and yet freely utilising 
the wealth for poetic purposes of the rich Castilian idiom. 
A new translator has now appeared—the Marqués de Dos 
Hermanas. His first volume contains the poems and 
sonnets. From the notice in a Madrid paper, it appears 
that the “ sugred sonnets” are treated in a prose form, and, 
from the specimen given, we fear that that true poetic 
faculty which characterised Seftor Clark’s translation is 
lacking in that of the Marqués’s. 


Mr. Sornern has received from Mr. Lester Wallack a 
letter in support of his claim as joint author with the late 
T. W. Robertson of Home. He says :—“ The love scene in 
the second act was conceived and written by you. This 
Tom Robertson told me himself ; and when you so kindly 
gave me the printed book of the comedy, your scene was 
inserted in MS., and a capital scene it is.” 


In answer to the assertion that Madame Patti is slight 
and girlish in appearance, a correspondent of an American 
paper says :—“ Nonsense. Patti is as fat as an ortolan. 
We saw her ourself in the Kursaal at Homburg, playing 
rouge et noir, three years ago, and, to our horror, the 
warbler waddled.” 


THERE has been a somewhat undignified squabble at the 
Renaissance, Last month, Mdlle. Hading being taken ill, 
the manager of that theatre, M. Koning, sent for Mdlle. 
Hamberta to take her place. The lady thought proper to 
refuse to come. M. Koning thereupon commanded her to 
pass the evening in the theatre, which by the terms of his 
engagement with her he was entitled todo. Mdlle. Ham- 
berta then wrote to say that she would come. By that 
time, however, M. Koning’s blood was fairly up. Declaring 
that he was not to be trifled with in such a way, and that 
she had set a bad example to her comrades, he required her 
to attend the theatre every day, on pain of an amende of 
one hundred francs for each refusal. The ill consequences 
of such a breach of discipline could not be averted if he did 
not vindicate his authority. Mdlle. Hamberta refused 
eighteen times to go to the theatre. The manager claimed 
his pound of flesh, and his refractory pensionnaire 
went to law about it. The result was unfavourable to the 
lady, who will have to pay the 1,800 francs and the 
expenses. Her salary is 400 francs a month. 


At the Vienna Stadttheater, the Figaro says, a complaint 
was laid before the management that Herr Greve, who 
played the part of the father in the comedy Feuer in der 
Miédchenschule, kissed his stage daughter, Friiulein Ada 
Bredow, rather too warmly. Herr Greve, however, apolo- 
gised ; and the lady being neither frightened nor hurt, the 


matter has blown over. But the wags of the Austrian 
capital will have it that Herr Greve, besides the apology, 
offered to promise never to kiss the lady again, and that 
the lady replied, “No, no! I did not mean that!” 


As we lately announced, Mr. Max Strakosch was 
recently married to a Miss Kate Nielson. He had been 
engaged to the lady for two years and a half. Several 
times the marriage has been postponed. During last 
summer Mr, Strakosch was quite ill, and he was attended 
by Miss Nielson with incessant devotion. He went to 
Watch Hill to recuperate, but was again taken low in 
August. She joined him there, and they were married 
The bride is described as “a most pleasant and fascinating 
lady.” 


Last Wednesday, according to the Figaro, two gentle- 
men called upon M. Emile Rochard, the secretary of the 
Chatelet, and produced two photographic portraits of a 
rather pretty girl of about twenty summers. This girl, 
they said, had a few days previously quitted her mother’s 
house in the Avenue de , and as on more than one 
occasion she had manifested a desire to take the part of a 
fairy in Rotholmago, that lively extravaganza, it was sup- 
posed that she had succeeded in obtaining employment 
there. On the day after her flight the unforseen death of 
a relative left her heiress to a comfortable fortune—an 
incident which served to increase the anxiety of her 
mother to gain tidings of her. The young lady, 
M. Rochard found, was noé in the theatre. 





A propos of Russia the Daily Chronicle remarks :— 
‘“‘Granted that life in Anglo-Saxon society does not give 
the extremes and extravagances suggested by the life of 
the Latin race, yet there are comedy and tragedy and 
earnestness and manliness enough among us to have pro- 
duced greater poets than Corneille, greater humourists than 
Rabelais, greater dramatists than Moliére, and greater 
novelists than Balzac.” Of course there are, but we must 
be content with the above-mentioned worthies of an alien 
race until the critic chooses to be a little more explicit. 
He may have a man in his eye who can combine the four ; 
or, perhaps, he has his eye in the man. 


Mapame Guitiarp, wife of M. Léon Guillard, the 
courteous archiviste of the Comédie Frangaise, died suddenly 
last week. The funeral took place on Thursday at Saint 
Roch, the mourners assembling at the “ Maison de Moliére.” 
M. Alexandre Dumas, M. Edouard Thierry, M. Regnier, 
and M. Gondinet, were among those present at the inter- 
ment. 


Encouracine news for Mr. Hollingshead. The first 
forty representatious at the Théditre des Variétés of La 
Cigale have brought nearly two hundred pounds each to 
the exchequer. 


On Thursday, during a rehearsal of Fandango at the 
Opéra in Paris, a herse fell without any warning, inflicting 
such injuries upon two danseuses, Mdlles, Grandjean and 
Dieudonne, that they will have to keep at home for some 
days. 


Mop ie. CLoTiILpE CoLiat, a young and agreeable actress, 
is about to leave the stage and lead a secluded life in the 
country. 


Mr. Henry Nevitze paid a flying visit to Paris last 
week. Mr. Forbes Robertson was his substitute in 7he 
Moonstone. 


Mo.itz. Juiz Catvot, the daughter of M. Chivot, the 
dramatic author, has just married M. Albert de Vries. 
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“ Upon my word, after talking the matter over with my 
brother, I must confess I should be very glad indeed to 
learn that your new drama had not been hissed off the 
stage,” said a friend. 


Tue bones of Voltaire must be stirring uneasily in their 
‘narrow cell” at the Panthéon. The dramatic critic of the 
Patrie speaks of Shakspere as the great man “ before 
whom every one yields, and who is hardly equalled by 


three of our greatest men put together—Moliére, Corneille, 
and Racine.” 


Mr. Joun S. Crarke is on his way to America. He 
sailed last Thursday. 


Yet another new paper is to be started, The Man of the 
World, to be edited by Sir Pertinax Mackay. 


Mr. Joun Lawrence Toote will make his reappearance 
at the Globe. The management will endeavour to make 
capital out of “ his first appearance at this theatre.” Yet 
Toole has acted pretty nearly all over it. 


THERE once was a manager— Wyndham, 

Whose actors complained that he “ skinned ’em.” 
Says Wyndham, “ Pooh-pooh, 
It’s an honour to you 

To be in a cast with Charles Wyndham.” 


AN actor never cares for a part. He wants the whole. 


Tue Dead Secret goes to Manchester. 
people will very soon “ find it out.” 


The Manchester 


THE new piece for the Opera Comique, by Messrs. Albery 
and Cellier, is to be called The Spectre Knight, so there is 
some hope among the company that the ghost will walk. 


Poneo, the Berlin gorilla, is dead. Of course he is dead. 
A sporting paper inhumanly compared him to Mr. 
Labouchere, and the poor brute never held up his head 
afterwards. 


Wuart Byron calls “curst hard reading” must be a file 
of the Sporting and Ungrammatic. 


Miss BaTeMAN’s coachman sued his employer, a livery- 
stable keeper, for balance of wages, Said he: “I used to 
drive rapidly.” Whereupon that mad wag the County- 
court Judge, Serjeant Wheeler, observed, “ Of course, as 
the Crow-e flies.” Messrs. Moore and Burgess contemplate 
offering the learned gentleman an engagement as caw-ner 
man. 


THe Aquarium Laps have had the shine taken out of 
them by Gale’s laps, 


Tue tea-and-philtre incident in the Sorcerer has suggested 
that the piece should be called The Cup and Sorcerer. 


One of the partners in Madame Tussaud’s has made his 


appearance in the Bankruptcy Court. Evidently wax is 
on the wane. 


Messrs. JAMES AND THORNE have been shooting in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and have made away with quite a crop of 
hairs—hot-water jugged ones. 


Mr. Bovcicautr defies any dramatic critic, either in 
America or Great Britain, to define “comedy.” Defini- 
tions are not easy work as a rule, but if any critic were 


to define “ cheek” as “ Boucicault,” no one would disagree 
from him. 


Miss Biancue Stamens does nothing of the kind. 


CovEeNTRY-sTREET.—“T say, ’Arry, what’s the Filly of 


Madame Angot?” ‘ Why, the daughter of Mare Angot, 
to be sure.” 





Tue new theatre in the Strand is to be called neither 
“The Royal Playhouse ” nor “ The Fashion.” 

Shooting Stars at the Folly will be more profitable than 
“ shooting Niagara” at the National. 

Ar the first night of The Sorcerer. Irish box-keeper : 
“There isn’t a seat in the house, sir; but I can give you a 
chair ” 


Tue benefit season has set in with its usual severity, 
and Mr. Charles Harcourt’s black bag has made its annual 
reappearance, 

Tue White Cat at Drury Lane. 
tail ? 


WALKING gentlemen are usually walking-sticks. © 


Mr. CuarLes WynpHAM is of opinion that mourning 
performances are funereal, and says that the Gaiety ought 
to be renamed the Cemetery. 


Query: A Persian 


A sTAGE wait: A heavy father. 


A poor judge of histrionic art was endeavouring to per- 
suade Mr. Byron that a certain very indifferent performer 
was a “fine actor.” ‘Quite so,” said H. J. ; “super-fine.” 


Exit the Royal Dramatic College. It is reported that 
Dr. Vellen is in treaty for it as a storehouse for his rejected 
plays. 

Mr. Burnanp has added a Bébé to his Family Ties. His 
large domestic experiences will, no doubt, enable him to 
present “ Miss Bébé” in a proper dress. 


Mr. Muskerry’s version of Engaged is to be produced 
at the Lyceum, and will probably turn out to be a ridiculus 
Mus-kerry. 


Don Caesar de Bazan was being played at the Ryde 
Theatre by Captain Disney Roebuck. An old gentleman, 
a celebrated ecarté player, well known at the Victoria 
Yacht Club, was asleep in the stalls. When Captain 
Roebuck came to the footlights and said impressively, 
“T have the King,” up jumped the old gentleman and 
bawled out, “ It’s too late. You can’t mark it.” 


Tue sleepless eccentric comedian accosted an entire 
stranger, in the Strand, one day last week, saying :—“ Is 
your name Bradshaw, sir?” ‘No, sir, it is not.” “No,” 
replied Mr. Odell, “‘no—why should it be?” 


Herr Fivter, the Austrian Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, is coming to England. Is this Mdlle. Pommereul 
under a new guise. 


Aw actor was explaining to Mr. Byron what an excellent 
property rose he had constructed out of tissue paper. Said 
Mr. Byron, “ You mean atischu paper.” 

OnE of our jewnes premiers recently declared, with some 
complacency, that he could marry any woman he pleased. 
But can he please one ? 


Tue Berlin Photographic Society has published photo- 
graphs of Griitzner’s celebrated cartoons representing the 
principal scenes of Shakspere’s plays in which Sir John 


. Falstaff appears. These photographs, which are of various 


sizes, are said to be excellent. 


Mack iy, it will be remembered, lived to a very ad_ 
vanced age. For some time after his death, of course, he 
was spoken of as the “late Mr. Macklin.” Late in one 
respect he certainly was. 


PROMPT-BOOKS prove sometimes an acceptable legacy. A 
well-known Liverpool manager lately paid Mrs. Charles 
Kean 100 guineas for the loan of the prompt-book of The 
Winter's Tale, as arranged by her late husband, and played 
at the Princess’s Theatre. 
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Proressor (describing ancient Greek theatre); “ And it 
had no roof.” Junior (sure he has caught professor in a mis- 
take): “ What did they do, sir, when it rained?” Pro- 
fessor (taking off his glasses and pausing for a moment) : 
“ They got wet, sir.” 

Mr. SorHern and his troupe were offered a free train on 
the Bound Brook Railroad to convey them to and from 
Philadelphia, on the occasion of the Adams Testimonial 
Benefit. The train left New York at 9 a.m., and arrived 
in Philadelphia at 10.40. 

THE procés commenced against the Ami de (Ordre, of 
Namur, by the husband of Madame Judic, and also by M. 
Humbert is going on. 

“Tuat Lap o’ Lowrie’s” is a man of regular habits. 
His time is thus portioned out daily :—Before breakfast he 
write a five-act tragedy. During that meal he jerks off a 
column of comic copy for Fun or Funny Folks. Between 
breakfast and lunch he knocks off a three-act comedy. At 
lunch he dictates to his secretary the libretto of an operetta. 
Between lunch and dinner he collaborates on a thrilling 
melodrama, finding time to jot down an occasional 
lyric for the music-sellers, At dinner he thinks, and be- 
tween dinner and bed-time he breaks and renews friend- 
ships, and appropriates jokes. 


THE political allusions which Mr. Sardou scattered over 
Dora have not been retained in Mr. Clement Scott and Mr. 
Stevenson’s English version of the piece, which is to be 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s theatre in January. 
The title will not be the same, Mr. Reade’s adaptation of 
Mr. Tennyson’s Dora having been called by that name. 
Mrs. Bancroft, as we have already stated, will be the 
Marquise, and the cast includes Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. 
Bancroft, Miss Litton, Mr. Cecil, Mrs. Viner, Mr. Clayton, 
and Mr, Sugden. 


THERE will be three changes in theatrical programmes 
next Saturday. Jane Shore, with Miss Heath in the 
principal part, will be revived ; the Omadhaun will take 
the place of Russia at the National Theatre, and the 
spectacular version of Sardanapalus will be produced at 
the Duke’s. 

Tue “Old Boy” tells us that he contributes a new 
children’s pantomime, performed entirely by children, to the 
Adelphi at Christmas, under the title of Robin Hood and 
His Merry Little Men. The Girards, who are also engaged 
at the same theatre, will appear on Boxing-night in a new 
German legendary romance, called The Enchanted Barber. 

Miss Laverne has been suffering from an attack of 
bronchitis, but is now better. 

Mr. J. G. TayLor returns to the Gaiety Theatre shortly. 

Meetine M. Jules Noriac at a railway station recently, 
M. Brasseur, who is about to open the Nouveautés, asked 
if he would write a piece for him. “I cannot write any- 
thing at present,” was the reply, “ but a piece which a lady 
of high rank has asked my opinion of is at your service.” 
And in the course of the season the piece will be played. 
Rumour ascribes the authorship to a Russian princess, but 
in theatrical circles the fair dramatist is known to be a 
French lady well known in Paris society, 


MapaME Ursan is about to leave the Théitre Italien, 
for what reason is not positively known. Her place will 
be taken by Madame Maria Durand. 


MapameE Luisa VALLI, after a successful tour of Italy, 
has just returned to Paris. 

THE revival at the Opéra Comique of Le Songe d’wne 
Nuit @Eté may now be regarded as certain. Madame 
Dereims-Devries will be the Queen Elizabeth. 





THE Théatre Thibout is about to produce a piece, in four 
acts, by M. Maxime Danritz, called Le Fiacre Jaune, in 
which Madame Eudoxe Laurent will reappear. 

M. Cortuery is adapting M. Jules Clarétie’s story of 


Madeline Bertia for the Théatre Cluny. It will be in four 
acts. 


M. Jutes GaiLpran has founded 
theatrical review, entitled Za Seine. 


in Paris a new 


Purcukin’s Lugen Onagin is to form the subject of the 
libretto for Tschaikowski’s next opera. 


Tue following is the proposed cast of Wagner’s Rhein 
gold at the Vienna Court Opera :—Wotan, Herr Scaria ; 
Loge, Herr Labatt and Herr Walter, alternately ; Alberich 
Herr Beck ; Fasner, Herr Rokitansky ; Freya, Frau Kup- 
fer ; Edra, Fraulein Obrist ; Mime, Herr Schmitt &c, &c. 


On the 31st ult., the contemplated series of representative 
operas of German composers, from Gluck to Wagner, was 
commenced at the Cassel Court Theatre with Gluck’s 
Iphigenia auf Tauris. 
success, 


The first performance was a great 


On Schiller’s birthday, the 10th inst., his Braut von 
Messina was played at the Vienna Burgtheater. The 
Stadttheater produced Laube’s ever-welcome Karlschiiler in 
honour of the occasion. 


Tue Vienna Court Opera has revived with success 
Cherubini’s opera Les Deux Jowrnées, under the name of 
Der Wassertréger, or The Watercarrier, a title under which 
Mr. Carl Rosa has popularised it in England. Herr Beck 
gives an admirable representation of the title-réle, both 
from a vocal and from a histrionic point of view. 

AN original four-act American comedy, entitled The 
Heiress, has been accepted, and will this month be produced 
at the Chestnut-street Theatre, in Philadelphia. The 
author is Mr. Frederic Clark, a gentleman well known in 
New York social circles as a writer of ability and an actor 
of no ordinary gifts. His appearance at several benefit 
performances last winter is remembered by theatre-goers, 
though he has not adopted the stage as a profession. 
Another play of his has lately been accepted at Chicago, 
and will be brought out there during the coming season. 


A SENSATIONAL ATTACK UPON THE 
STAGE. 











N article in the Contemporary Review, of which 

we recently gave an abridgment, has attracted 
considerable attention, more perhaps by reason of its 
manner than by reason of any special virtue in its 
matter. Like the treatise on “The Newest Thing in 
Journalism,” which appeared in the same magazine last 
month, it is characterised by a sensational tone utterly 
unworthy of a would-be philosophical publication; and 
a natural result of this mistake is that the article in 
question fails to produce the effect of earnest sincerity 
in its vigorous protest against undoubted evils. The 
impression given is that the hysterical shriek against 
‘Fashionable Farces” is got up to attract attention to the 
shrieker rather than for the purpose of setting in motion 
an important reform; that the cry is got up to order 
like the ones prepared by rival politicians on the oc- 
casion of important elections, and that it means very 
little except the desire for the notoriety sometimes 
mistaken for fame. The way in which the article is 
introduced, the fact that it is left unsigned where 
all else is ayowed by the authors, and the deliberate 
manner in which exaggeration both of subject and of 
style is introduced, in order to secure sensational 
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effect; in fact all the subordinate features of the 
article tend to diminish its weight with thinking 
people, whilst they doubtless help it to catch the eye of 
the novelty-seeking public. The razor seems to be made 
in the first instance to sell rather than to cut; and if 
it chances to cut as well as to find a purchaser, this 
result may be regarded as a lucky accident, scarcely 
contemplated either by manufacturer or purveyor. 

As a rule, there would scarcely be room for regret 
that sensational journalism of this order—especially 
sensational writing which obtains fictitious force from 
its unaccustomed surroundings—should, for the reasons 
above suggested, fail to make any permanent mark. 
In this case, however, there are circumstances which 
cause us to be sincerely sorry that this essay on ‘* Fashion- 
able Farces” should lose so much of its possible value 
from the spirit in which it is too obviously written. 
On many grounds we are glad to see an organ of the 
stamp of the Contemporary dealing, no matter in what 
fashion, with the theatre of the day, just as we rejoiced 
to note some time back that the Nineteenth Century 
did not hesitate to give prominent place to some of 
*‘ An Actor’s Notes on Shakspere.” Circumstances such 
as these are perhaps to be welcomed as indications 
rather than on account of their practical importance ; 
they are straws which show the way the wind blows, 
and they pleasantly suggest that the day is at hand 
when the contemporary drama and those who take part 
in it will once more be publicly discussed from the 
point of view of the student and of the philosopher. If, 
therefore, the article in our contemporary had in spirit 
and in manner been worthy of its position, it would, 
for its own sake, have been hailed by us with sincere 
welcome, much though we might have chanced to differ 
from many of its conclusions; and, even as it is, with 
all its petulance of tone, its limited knowledge of its 
subject, and its feeble grasp of an important question, 
we can yet, as has been said, feel honestly sorry that its 
strained sensationalism and unphilosophic generalisa- 
tion are likely to miss the mark at which professedly, 
if not actually, it aims. 

Of course the fashionable farces alluded to, which 
seem to consist principally of adaptations of pieces of 
the Palais Royal order, come in for wholesale condem- 
nation. “A French farce,” we are told, “is a wild 
romp of vile situation varied by a soft murmur of bad 
suggestion” ; and with this general definition we need 
not quarrel. We have ourselves spoken out at least as 
strongly as the writer in the Contemporary on the 
subject of the morality of the Pink Dominos, a piece 
which has, we hold, in its chief scenes, no meaning at 
all, save one which would be far better unexpressed. If 
we are told that to the pure all things are pure, and 
that we must be impure if we attribute any improper 
signification to the scene at Cremorne, then 
we can only answer, that the laughing relish 
with which the whole situation is received is simply 
beyond our comprehension. We have, moreover, pro- 
tested against the singular perversion of ideas, which 
allows our well-meaning Censor to license such stuff as 
this, when he sets his face against such plays as some of 
those in which, to our eternal disgrace, Aimée Desclée 
was forbidden to appear. But it seems to us foolish, 
and more than foolish, to place in the same category 
with The Pink Dominos Mr. Burnand’s peculiarly 
innocent version of La Clé, called Artful Cards. The 
Gaiety farce, of which Mr.Spicer Rumford is the hero, has 
faults no doubt; but in harmlessness of meaning, Mr. 
Rumford’s unhappy and ludicrous adventures will con- 
trast favourably with those which form the staple of 
ordinary native farces against which no cry is raised. 
Artful Cards has no particular value except as a 
vehicle for Mr. Toole’s peculiar fun; but to class it 
with The Pink Dominos, or even with The Great 
Divorce Case, is simply absurd. 

A similar lack of discrimination and a similar craving 





after wholesale malicious attack are surely shown when 
Peril at the Prince of Wales is said to convey a 
“general impression” of “first-class amateurism,” 
and its “* leading feature ” is described as “a seduction 
scene, in which Miss Robertson was chased and chivied 
round a stage absolutely buried in upholstery.” We 
may legitimately protest against the effort made in 
Peril toacclimatise the motive of Nos Intimes, and 
may doubt whether the scene in question, artistically 
though the adapter modified it, should ever have been 
played on the stage; but to set down Mrs. Bancroft’s 
company as weak and pretentious—the implication we 
suppose of the word “ amateurism ”—looks very like 
silly spite. 

Blunders like that which alludes to Un Wagon, 
when no such play exists, may be passed over ; they are 
unimportant, except in so far as they show the super- 
ficial nature of the fault-finder’s acquaintance with his 
subject. A much more important fault is the lack of 
sympathy with true dramatic art which causes the 
writer to abuse the performance of Madame Chaumont 
in such pieces as Madame attend Monsieur and Le 
Wagon des Dames for their unpleasant suggestiveness, 
without any recognition of Chaumont’s marvellous com- 
mand of light comedy, the comedy which is strengthened 
by periodical touches of almost tragic earnestness. To 
mention the crimes of clumsy, vulgar Theresa in the 
same breath with the sins of the dainty Chaumont is 
to appraise wit much as it would be appraised by its 
avowed enemies. 

If the object of the crusade against fashionable 
farces in the Contemporary is in reality to show up the 
illogical inconsistency of the action of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, then may we cordially congratulate the writer 
upon his intention, if we must at the same time regret 
the inadequacy of his execution. If, on the other hand, 
he proposed to himself a wholesale onslaught upon the 
popular comedy of the day, we can only rejoice that the 
obvious mistakes of the headlong charge render it 
wholly innocuous. The question of the morality of some 
of the popular dramas of the day is doubtless well 
worth discussing, but there can be no practical use— 
save from an advertiser’s point of view—in a discussion 
which substitutes reckless generalisation for careful 
analysis. To those who believe with the sensational 
essayist that “for the last ten years the tendency of 
general society has been downwards,” this extravagant 
and sweeping condemnation may seem satisfactory 
enough; to others it will seem that where the degrees 
of good and bad are left out of the question, the deduc- 
tions of the arguer are worth little or nothing. 





“NEW” PLAYS. 


on oes 


HE letter which Mr. Reece addressed to a contem- 
porary the week before last in reference to 
Hester Gray was of so startling a nature that at 
first we had some doubts as to its genuineness, as may 
be seen from the remarks we made in transferring it to 
these columns. Few could have expected that two 
dramatic authors of some repute should have been 
driven to confess that the ground-work of a play bearing 
their names had been taken, without acknowledgment, 
from another piece. Mr. Reece, however, has not denied 
that the letter was written by him ; indeed, it has just 
been supplemented by another bearing the same signa- 
ture. Consequently the authenticity of the letter, in 
which the confession just alluded to was made may be 
assumed without hesitation, and it becomes our duty, 
in the interests of theatre-goers, players, and managers, 
to draw attention to the very important question which 
Mr. Reece has raised. 
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The facts of the case “lie in a narrow compass,” and 
for our present purpose may be briefly recapitulated. 
Towards the end of last month a drama called Hester 
Gray was produced at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. 
In the programmes—one of which is now before us—-it 
was described as “ new,” and as having been “ written 
expressly for Miss Wallis,” who appeared in it, “ by 
Messrs. R. Reece and H. B. Farnie.” In less than a 
week the Manchester Guardian published a para- 
graph to the effect that the piece bore a close 
resemblance to one called Ruth Oakley, written 
by Messrs. Williams and A. Harris for, and performed 
at, the Marylebone Theatre twenty years ago. This 
paragraph was quoted in The Theatre, for it was our 
opinion that such a charge could not be too openly met. 
Thereupon Mr. Reece wrote the letter to which we have 
just referred. ‘“ Permit me,” he says, “ for myself and 
my collaborateur, Mr. H. B. Farnie, to explain and 
assert :—1, That neither of us has ever seen or heaxd 
Ruth Oakley ; 2, that Hester Gray is directly founded 
on La Mendiante, produced in Paris in 1852; 3, that 
I wrote entirely new dialogue to a scenario supplied to 
me by Mr. Farnie, who merely laid the scene in 
England, and derived his material from the French play 
alone ; 4, that the suppression of our indebtedness to La 
Mendiante was no part of our wish or understanding.” 
The resemblance between Ruth Oakley and Hester Gray, 
therefore, is to be accounted for on the hypothesis 
that the former, like the latter, was founded upon 
La Mendiante, of which the critic of the Manchester 
Guardian had not heard.” 

But it appears to us, as it may appear to many others, 
that in defending themselves from the charge brought 
against them by our intrepid contemporary Mr. Reece 
and Mr. Farnie have laid themselves open to another 
hardly less serious. Hester Gray, Mr. Reece says, was 
“ directly founded upon La Mendiante.” May we ask, 
then, why the piece was described in the playbills as 
“new,” and as having been “written expressly for 
Miss Wallis by Messrs. Reece and H. B. Farnie.” In 
reply to this question we may be told that “new” 
and “original” are not synonymous terms—in other 
words, that a piece which is not original may 
sometimes be fairly described as “new.” The 
sophism, however, is too transparent and too con- 
temptible to deceive us for a moment, and may be 
dismissed with little ceremony. In any case it is 
certain that the public at large would not regard such 
an argument as good. If the playgoer puts himself 
to the trouble and expense of going to see what is 
described as a “new” play, “ written expressly for” a 
particular actor or actress, he not unnaturally expects 
to find a play differing more or less from anything 
he has seen in a theatre before, and if in that “new” 
piece he should find one “directly founded” upon a 
French play the originality of the dialogue would 
not prevent him from thinking that he had been 
unfairly and even dishonourably treated. There is one 
more question for Mr. Reece and Mr. Farnie to answer. 
Why did they “ suppress ” their “indebtedness” to La 
Mendiante? Hester Gray, according to Mr. Reece’s 
own showing, was “ directly founded” upon that play, 
and the obligation should have been fully and 
honestly acknowledged. There will be less room for 
wonder at the sneers which French and other foreign 
dramatists and critics indulge in at the expense 
of English dramatic authorship if it should be held 
that a piece “directly founded” upon another may 
rightly be called “new.” In the interests of the 
theatre-going public, for the sake of the good name 
of English dramatic authorship, and on behalf of the 
actors, actresses, and managers who have occasion. to 
purchase new pieces, we have felt it our duty to take 
up this question; nor have we been deterred from plain 
speaking on the subject by the fact that Mr. Reece and 
Mr. Farnie have instructed a firm of solicitors to 
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proceed against us for libel because the paragraph 
against them in the Manchester Guardian was 
reprinted in these columns. 








CHAPTERS ON HISTRIONIC ART. 





VI—PASSION. 


HE grave advice of Hamlet and the ridicule of the 
light writers of our age has sunk so deep into the 
minds of actors in the present day that violent emotion 
on the stage is either altogether repressed or else in- 
effectivelly displayed. In real life the public exhibition 
of Passion is no doubt unusual, nor do the gatherings of 
private society often give rise to occasions when the feel- 
ings are aroused. Far otherwise is it with our domestic 
state, and the English home life, so graceful as to be 
even idealised, nevertheless presents scenes of passion 
and tragedy, which will be repeated while anger and 
jealousy and grief gain occasional mastery over the 
forces of moral restraint. A tyrannous parent, a re- 
bellious child, a sudden calamity, a forced marriage, a 
broken vow, a disappointed hope—these are causes of 
passion, from some or other of which few houses are 
exempt for generations, or even for years. Such inci- 
dents and the difficulties and troubles caused thereby 
naturally enough serve to form the plots of our serious 
dramas, and awaken greater interest than the mild 
scenic representations of the placid side of family life, 
of which the spectator is apt to become a little ennuyé, 
or melodramatic combinations of improbable events. 
Plays such as The New Magdalen, All for her, and 
the translation of Les Danicheffs have not been fre- 
quently produced of late years, and, therefore, oppor- 
tunities of criticising the capacity for passions possessed 
by the actors now on our stage, other than those 
holding as it were a recognised degree in the art of 
tragedy proper, have been somewhat rare. Before 
proceeding beyond tragic passion, as we shall do, an 
observation on the powers of the three or four tra- 
gedians—we cannot admit the existence of more— 
should be made. They are each entitled to credit 
for having discarded the old-fashioned, and often 
ludicrous, methods, designated by long stage traditions 
as those to be employed to express the more violent 
emotions. When a rage is needed they do not use 
obsolete devices for producing their “ stage thunder,” 
but, with natural earnestness, try to lash themselves 
into such a fury as a person untrained to anger might 
be expected to display. That they succeed in manifest- 
ing an impressive state of emotion no London play- 
goers can deny. But they grow most angry too soon, 
and when as angry as they can be are not angry enough. 
The idea conveyed by their greatest efforts is only that 
of “impotent rage.” Really terrible, that is, sugges- 
tive, portentious, and apparently unexhausted anger, 
is seldom seen at the theatre of to-day. There are 
few parts which require the actor to reach the very 
farthest limit of his forces in demonstrating passion. 
Sir Giles Overreach is one of them, but as he actually 
dies from rage, his case is exceptional. We are accus- 
tomed rather to witness a state of “storming in ex- 
tremes” than impressive storms. This distinction is 
more easily perceived than defined. Effective mani- 
festations of excitement in plays not strictly 
tragedies, and yet of tragic interest, is also uncommon. 
When Lady Darnley is passionately appealing to her 
husband, and ought to be moved to her soul, her trouble 
is suggested by a kneeling posture. Miss Ada Caven- 
dish has, perhaps, distinguished herself above her rivals 
by her sensibility to the influences of passion, and her 
performance of Mercy Merrick has not been surpassed 
by that of any character in the same range of parts 
which London audiences have seen for a long time. A 
provincial actress, whose name only has escaped our 
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recollection, playing in London the secondary part to 
Madlle. Beatrice’s Frou-frou, some three years ago, struck 
us at the time as being one who might possibly have 
excelled in those very scenes where our charming and 
amiable comédiennes fail. Her quiet intensity of 
voice and the suggestion of passionate feeling which 
her manner of playing conveyed seemed to qualify her 
for réles few of her contemporaries successfully under- 
take. That her ability was altogether unappreciated 
we cannot believe; we must therefore conclude that it 
was suppressed. Deep and violent emotions of the 
heart and mind must be expressed by the voice rather 
than by mere attitude or gesticulation. Cadence, 
swell, changes from slow, low tones to rapid, loud ones 
are the proper means to use. Actors should, as it 
were, measure the length of their passionate scenes, 
and mark the gradations, say, in case of anger, from 
vexation, to annoyance, to displeasure, to complaint, to 
reproach, to denunciation, to vehement wrath, to un- 
governable rage. They should practice progression, 
and never reach the height of passion before the end 
of the fit. Who has not watched a storm gathering, 
then “getting worse and worse,” and, as it intensified, 
felt more and more impressed by its grandeur. Storms 
in the human mind are governed by the same law, 
and the shortcomings of our best players in this respect 
are often very disappointing. That after casting about 
for a favourable example we are reduced to cite the 
serio-comic ebullition of parental wrath by Mr. David 
James in the permanent play at the Vaudeville as a 
good outburst of apparently genuine anger, is signifi- 
cant enough. 

With complimentary blame must it he said of our 
present actresses, that they seem, one and all, save, 
perhaps, the tragedienne, utterly incapable of losing 
their temper, and express the passions of anger, love, 
jealousy, or revenge with a moderation more creditable 
to their private characters than to those they undertake 
to represent. The paroxysm of despair to which the 
heroine of The Wicked World gave way was principally 
indicated by a recumbent attitude and dishevelled 
hair. 

As it, perhaps, more often happens that the climax of 
a stage storm terminates the act or scene in which it 
arises, this careful working to the climax is all the 
more essential if the actor would win the applause that 
dramatists expect to follow the fall of the curtain. 
Sometimes, however, the exigencies of the situation 
necessitate the subsidence of the disturbed elements 
in view of the audience, and the process of calming 
should be gradual. But transitions from ultra violence 
to comfortable peace of mind are now and again so 
rapidly made in dramatic situations as to be almost 
farcical. The passionate outbursts to which children 
give way may be checked on the instant by a word or 
the distraction of a toy; but the passion of adults 
cannot be so soon allayed, and if soon allayed the 
spectator is apt to mistrust its reality. 





IN THE GREEN-ROOM. 


ie Green-room gossip, After Dark, 
A Good for Nothing crew, 

Thus, Mischief Making, did rehearse 
The things men say and do. 


"Twas whispered A Dead Secret quite 
That Little Doctor Faust 

Had found The Creole false, and now 
With Lady Audley housed. 


’T was said that Sarah’s Young Man, too, ° 
A March Hare Hunt had good, 

And waited Up the River for 
The Sea Nymphs coming on ! 


Moreover, in A Fearful Feg 
Had fallen Family Ties, 

Since Stolen Kisses came to pass 
Through Yolande’s witching eyes. 





| 


So see we why a 4 Whirligig 
Takes over much Cham : 

Why, too, The Moonstone was purloined 
To give La Marjolaine. 

And Should this Meet the Eye of Liz, 
She’ll guess King Indigo’s 

Engaged The House of Darnley for 
The three Pink Dominos. 


And last ‘twas said The Lion’s Tail 
The bear might pull sans scratch ; 

But sure, by land or By the Sea 
We're no Unequal Match. 


For still we’ve hearts of Guinea Gold 
The — blood unalloys, 

And England still can Russia show 
The worth of Our Boys! 





AN AMERICAN ACTOR. 


M* GEORGE L. FOX, comedian, died at Cambridge, 

Massachusetts, on the 24th of October. He was born in 
Boston, in that State, in 1823, and as he belonged to a family of 
actors, he was introduced to the stage when he was but 
seven years old, personating one of the children in the 
Hunters of the Alps, at the benefit for Charles Kean at 
the Tremont Theatre, Boston. He went to New York in 
1850, and eventually became very successful in low comedy 
and pantomime, and was known as “Funny Fox.” He played 
two parts in Uncle Tom’s Cabin for more than 300 nights. It is 
stated that in and about 1871 he was receiving $20,000 a year, 
but becoming a manager he was unfortunate pecuniarily, and his 
health began to fail. He was able to play again, however, and met 
then with a curious accident on the stage. He was standing by a 
large box labelled “Freedmen’s Bureau,” out of which some negro 
boys were to appear suddenly, and as they jumped out, one of them, 
somewhat taller than Fox had expected, struck him with his head 
upon the nose, a very prominent feature of the pantomimist’s face. 
The blow was so severe that it felled him to the ground, and his 
nose was driven in so that it struck and strained the optic nerves. 
Soon afterwards these nerves and those of his face gave evidence 
of injury, and fears were entertained that they would be com- 

letely paralysed. At the same time symptoms of softening of the 
lade manifested themselves. Still he played on in 1875, though 
his mind was so disordered that another clown was kept ready at 
the wings, to replace him if he forgot that he was in the presence 
of an audience, and had to be removed from the stage. Hisnext 
remove was to a lunatic asylum, but only for a time. In the 
summer of 1877 he thought himself recovering rapidly, and sent 
word to Mr. Duff, his old manager, that he should soon be able 
to perform again. But he had made his last appearance. 





SHAKSPERE A PRACTICAL DRAMATIST. 


A* the last meeting of the New Shakspere Society, Mr. Tom 
Taylor in the chair, Mr. Edward Rose read a paper on 
Shakspere’s adaptation of The Troublesome Reigne of King John. 
He contended that Shakspere’s skill as a practical dramatist had 
never been really appreciated, and that yet he owed his universal 
fame, in great measure, to this quality, by virtue of which his 
lays still kept the stage. To prove this thorough knowledge by 
Shakspere of his art, Mr. Rose compared the play of King John, 
act by act and scene by scene, with the anonymous play from 
which it was adapted by Shakspere, and showed how he had put 
it into practical stage form, compressing scenes, expanding 
speeches, reducing the exits and entrances to a minimum, and 
making the important characters stand out in bolder relief. 
At the same time, play-hearer and reader could not 
but feel the want Ps a strong central character in 
the play, which was fatal to its success on the stage, 
and which might, Mr. Rose thought, have been over- 
come, had Shakspere departed boldly from the lines laid 
down by the original author, which, instead, he has followed with 
singular closeness. In the discussion which followed, Mr. Tom 
Taylor said that the most valuable lessons which a modern 
dramatist could get in the representation of character on the —_ 
were still to be drawn from Shakspere’s 7. Mr. Furnivall, 
while glad that Mr. Rose had acknowledged Shakspere’s one great 
and two smaller mistakes in King John, which were not due to the 
old play—the failing to connect the king’s poisoning with his 
crimes, and to account for the Bastard’s hatred of Austria and 
opposition to Blanche’s marriage—suggested that Shakspere’s 
strength, development of character, and especially of the 
characters he admired—as Falconbridge, &c., in King John— 
sometimes led him to sacrifice dramatic proportion to it, and 
accounted for the weakness of John, &c., and specially of 
Henry V., as acting plays. Nothing could make Henry V. “ go ° 
asa play. Mr. Peter Bayne, while agreeing in this, urged that 
this same being swung away by delight in a character—like Scott 
with Nicol Jarvie—in other plays heightened their dramatic force 
as well as their charm. 
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Bills of the Play. 


YHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 


At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. 
At 7.45 
AMY ROBSART. 

Messrs. J. Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. 
Edgar, A. Glover, F. Hughes, H. 
Vaughan, &c.; Mesdames L. Willes, E. 
Stuart, H. Coveney, &c. 

To conclude with 
THE CONSCRIPTION. 


'HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
BY THE SEA. 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrle, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 








ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THE DEAL BOATMAN.,. 
At 8.15, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. 8. Emery, L. Lablache, J. G. 
Shore, H. Russell, Edward George, J. 
Johnstone, G. Weston, D. Cox, and H. 
Sinclair; Mesdames Leighton, Billington, 
Hudspeth, A. Murray, C. Jecks, Stem- 
bridge, E. Phillips, &c. 


RoOxYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
THE COLORADO BEETLE. 
At 7.45, 

Byron’s New Sensational Drama, 
GUINEA GOLD; or, Lights and Shadows 
of London Life. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, H. 
Jackson, Stephens; Mesdames Lydia 
Foote, F’. Leslie, Ilington, &c. 

To conclude with 
MISCHIEF-MAKING. 


On SATURDAY, November 24, grand 
revival of the successful play, 
JANE SHORE (for four weeks only). 


ROxAL STRAND THEATRE. 


At 7, 
TIMOTHY TO THE RESCUE. 
At 7.45, 
FAMILY TIES. 

Messrs. H. Wigan, H. Cox, Grahame; 
Mesdames M. Holme, L. Venne, Foster, &c. 
CHAMPAGNE: a Question of Phiz. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox ; Mesdames Clermont, 
Venne, Marie de Grey. 








PRINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss Marie 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 
At 8, 
AN UNEQUAL MATCH. 
Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Sugden, Kemble, 
Flockton, W. Younge, Teesdale, Deane, 
Newton, Stuart, Bancroft; Mesdames 
Litton, Phillips, A. Wilton, Hertz, Lee, 
Bancroft. And 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


GLOBE THEATRE, 
7, 
CBYPIOCONCHOIDSYPHONOSTOMATA. 





t 7.45, 
STOLEN KISSES. 

At 9.45, 
ISAAC OF YORK. 

Messrs. Ryder, F. H. Macklin, Garner, 
A. H. Warren, C. Collette, D’Arley, 
and E. Righton; Mesdames C. Loseby, 
C. Lewis, Lucette, I. Clifton, Hewitt, 
Rachel Sanger, and Emma Ritta. 


RITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 





At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and Hilton. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. TuHorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 

AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JonHn HoLuinesHeEAp. 
At 7.15, 
AN EVASIVE REPLY. 
At 8.15 
A MUSICAL BOX. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Barnes ; 
Rayne, Xe. 
At 9.15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NEeEvItte, Sole Lessee. 





Miss 





At 7.30, 
A ROUGH DIAMOND. 
At 8.30 


HENRY DUNBAR. 
By Tom Taylor. 

Messrs. G. W. Anson, C. Harcourt, R. 
Pateman, W. J. Hill, T. G. Warren, Forbes 
Robertson, and Henry Neville; Mesdames 
Gerard, Beaumont, Meyrick, and Bella 
Pateman. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Jonn & Ricuarpd Doverass. 
At 7, 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, 
Percival, Butler, Rennell, Weir; Mes- 
dames Kate Neville, Montgomery, Rayner. 

Conclude with 


FAMILY JARS. 








@Peiscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management, 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 





Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q,, 
LONDON, W.C. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Emity Farrurvttz, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 

117 PRAED STREET, W. 
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: @ard Basket. 


Iss NEILSON’S 
PROVINCIAL TOUR. 
DUBLIN, GAIETY THEATRE, 


Nov. 19th. 
MANCHESTER, PRINCE'S THEATRE 
(return visit), Dec. 3rd. 
BIRMINGHAM, THEATRE ROYAL 
(return visit), Dec. 10th. 

Miss Nerrison is accompanied by 
Mr. H. B. Conway. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Jan. 26th, 1878, as Vioxa in Twelfth Night. 

Business commumications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 





MSS MARIE DE _ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
CRYSTAL PALACE, Dec. 4th, 
as Lapy Linpen, in “Blow for Blow” 
(by kind permission of Mrs. Swanborough). 
Address as above, or Mr. BLacKMORE. 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


M®: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGU E’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


BF. EF cP Reeve. 
Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 

















R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addr to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R. ODELL. 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
Manchester, Twelve Nights. 


M R. FARJEON 
IN AMERICA. 

During Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Tour in 
America, it is requested that all Letters 
and Communications be addressed to Mr. 
8. L. Farsron, care of Messrs. Scribner 
& Co., New York. 

















A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

: Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
penattics, they can certainly be restrained 

y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part ef my case on application to the Court. 

CHARLES READE. 
Alhbert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





Books. 


ee 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coantrs Hinp- 
LEy, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clatr- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 


JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “ Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.” —Era. 
**He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

‘A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 yol., 
crown 8yo. 

**Wehave to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information, 


All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CuHartrs Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

‘Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 


tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the s and t of 
different times in our socialhistory.”"—Public Opinion, 
** Is a most readable yolume,”’—Daily Telegraph, 








MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


| consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
poe of a bust in the Vestibule of 

rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 
8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MaTHEws, 


J. Boosry, JoHN Murpaxy, 
J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 
H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED Pacet, 


F. B. CHa1rertTon, 
J. S. CLARKE, 
J. W. Davison, 


J. R. Puancné, 
CHARLES SANTLEY, 
CLEMENT Scort, 

C. L. GRuNEISEN, Barry SvuLuivan, 
JoHn Hare, Artn’r SwANBOROUGH; 
FrepERIcKk HAWKINS,| Toomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toots, 

Davip JAMES, Goprrey TURNER, 
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member of the Committee. 
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RIEF. The New Weekly Paper. RIEF. RIEF, The New Weekly Paper. RIEF. 
B Ask for a eae. ” B B Ask for a Copy. i B 
| iat No. 1 was published November 2, 1877. pm. — - Ava Sew Ee anced | eel 
> » an . 





RIEF, Every Saturday, One Penny. RIEF, 
B Yearly, Post free 6s. 6d, ¥ B 


RIEF. Price One Penny Weekly. ) : ee 
** An abstract and brief Chronicle of the time,” —Shakspere. 





Under the above title is published, every Saturday, at the price of One Penny, a popular summary of the sayings and doings of the current week, as 


recorded in the public Press. 


“‘BRIEF” is at once a short record of noteworthy events, a compendium of the manifold wit and wisdom of the entire Press, and a useful, handy 


——— of facts, dates, and opinions, ready for future easy reference. 


RIEF” aims to be a journal alike for the busy and the idle: for him who has not time for much reading, and for him who has not inclination to 
read much; so that, without the labour of turning to one publication after another of the — Press, the reader of but slender leisure may, almost at a 


gon, ee eee abreast of all passing events, and fairly informed on all the questions o 


the day. 


is @ necessary outcome of our very busy age. Brevity in speech and writing has become a necessity rather than a luxury. Multum in parvo is 
everywhere the order of the day; condensation and compression meet us on all sides. And as in the material world, so in our literature. The hydraulic press is 


oe to the Press. Packing, not padding, is sought. It is the age of gl 





; of terse phrases; of the news of the day ‘in a word;” of onl 


and glimp 
~Hours with even the best authors; of French in four lessons, and all things in Manuals. Letters have dwindled down to Notes and Memos, to Postcards 


and Telegrams. 


“‘ BRIEF,” presenting the Press compressed—concentrated essence of Press in fact—giving a bird’s-eye view of the contents of many Journals; marshalling 
together the different opinions of various Leaders of National Thought; impartially representing all Parties and Schools of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 
must appeal to a very large number of readers, and, while indispensable to many, prove acceptable to all. ‘‘ Brizr” will be thoroughly well printed on good paper. 





YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, POST-FREE, 6s. 6d. 





_ The Cream of the Press. _ 
For One Penny. 


— A Paper for the Busy and the Idle. |: meee 


For One Penny. 





oo The best Family Paper. |S ete 
For One Penny. 


— Gives all Shades of Opinion. |: ee 
For One Penny. 





— The best Paper for the Country, _ 
For One Penny. 


— Everybody’s Paper. _ 
For One Penny. 





7. The best Paper for Abroad. _™- 
For One Penny. 


|. To be had of all Newsvendors. ph: 
For One Penny. 





a The Best Paper for Travellers. | we 


For One Penny. 





| ao The Cheapest Paper Published. _ 





OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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HOLBORN RESTAURANT 


~ 


HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the Quiet and Order essential to English Customs. 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS FROM DAILY BILL OF FARE. 
“A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES, EVERY EVENING IN THE GRAND SALON, THE PRINCE’S SALON, AND 
THE DUKE’S SALON. FROM 6 70 8.30, 3/6. 


Including two Soups, two kinds of Fish, two Entrees, Joints, Sweets, Cheese (in variety), Salad, &., with Ices and Dessert. 
This Favourite Dinner is accompanied by a selection of High-class Instrumental Music. 





Just Published. Price 1s., by post ls. 2d. 


WON, NOT WOOED: A Drama in Five Acts 
and in Verse. 
THE SECOND EDITION. 
“The story is good, the characters are interesting, and the dialogue displays 
- ag literary excellence not in these days demanded in a playwright,” — 
anity Fair. 
WYMAN §& SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





Blackwood’s Foreign Classics for English Readers. 
VOLUME SECOND, 


Published this day, price 2s, 6d., containing 


VO DGWALTR Zw. 
By Colonel E.B. HAMLEY, C.B. 


William Blackwood § Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent-Street, W. 


“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 











Printed for the Proprietors by C, W. H. WYMAN, at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, W.C., and Published 
81, Great Queen-street, London,—W zpnzspay, November 21, 1877, 


at the Office of “ Taz Taxzarzs,’ 








